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THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 
No. X. 


Lest it should be thought, that, in proposing the use of mon- 
itors in our Common Schools, we are proposing some new 
thing, it may be well for us to remark, that, when we have pro- 
posed the use of children as assistants to the teacher, we have 
almost uniformly been told that this system has always prevail- 
ed in New England. We do not know that this statement is 
untrue, but we do know that when we were a pupil in the 
public schools of Boston, the use of pupils as monitors was a 
very common affair. 

In those days we studied grammar by committing a portion 
of a small book to memory and reciting it to the teacher, if 
he was at leisure; but, if he was engaged, the lesson was 
recited to one of the highest class, and no one ever complain- 
ed that the recitation was not as useful in the one way as in 
the other. The rule was that the whole book should be recit- 
ed literally, three times, before the pupils were allowed to ap- 
ply a word of it in parsing sentences, and, as no explanation 
was ever made of any principle, the pupil was as well qualified 
as the teacher, to hear the words repeated. 

As it was not the custom to have ruled books for the schol- 
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ars, the labor of ruling two or three hundred books was too 
much for the master and usher, and the elder boys were called 
in to assist them. While the masters were fully engaged in mak- 
ing or mending pens, the larger boys, with a round rule anda 
leaden plummet, were busied in preparing the books. When 
ruled, a slip, written by the master, was inserted between the 
leaves of each book, and then came the arrangement for writ- 
ing. ‘The larger boys, without much regard to their skill in 
penmanship, were ranged on one side of the long aisle, and 
the smaller boys formed a line on the other side. ‘Then each 
large boy took a small one, and went with him to an assigned 
seat, and was expected to set his copy, and inspect his work. 
In this way, every child was either a monitor, or the pupil of a 
monitor, and this practice was continued for the six years 
that we were at what is now called the Eliot School. 

Whether the custom was common in the other public 
schools of Boston, we cannot say from personal knowledge, 
nor whether it was practised by the predecessors of the vener- 
able Master Tileston, but, as he probably never invented any- 
thing, it is probable that he learned it from his Master Proctor, 
and, as most of the writing masters then in Boston had been 
directly or indirectly instructed by Master Tileston, it is 
equally probable that, in the crowded condition of their schools, 
they resorted to the same means of obtaining assistance. 

Besides these monitors, the master always had one or two 
pupils, who were allowed to sit at his desk and assist him in 
preparing the books of the higher scholars. But the most ob- 
Jectionable manner in which monitors were employed, was in 
calling out talkers, and other offenders against the rules of the 
school. ‘This power was exercised without much care on the 
part of the master to inquire into the offences alleged, and the 
Publicans among the Jews were not more odious than these 
monitors were among the scholars. Few monitors dared to 
be faithful, and, of course, few besides the smaller boys were 
sent to the teacher. As the teacher placed full faith in the 
judgment of the monitor, he punished the supposed offenders 
in a summary manner, and we do not recollect that any inqui- 
ry was ever made into the truth of the charges brought against 
the sufferers. ‘There was no intercourse between the teacher, 
and the pupils, and no time to listen to an appeal, if the «ecu- 
sed pupil had the temerity to make one. 'T’o be “ called out” 
was} to |e condemned, and to be feruled was so common an 
affair, that it carried no disgrace with it, and no pupil ever 
connected any idea of reform with it, though he may have 
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become more cautious in committing offences, and more heroic 
in the endurance of pain. 

Although using monitors to this extent, and at the same 
time boasting of their schools, the good people of Boston 
never found any fault with the system, and probably never 
thought of discontinuing it, until Joseph Lancaster came over, 
and endeavored to show them how monitors might be employ- 
ed with more effect, and less danger. Poor Lancaster began 
by disparaging the schools before visiting them, and the preju- 
dice he excited in the minds of the citizens was such, that they 
wonld not listen to what was really useful in his plan, and val- 
uable in his lectures. 

We are assured by aged persons that the use of monitors 
was formerly common in other large towns of New England ; 
and we know that some of the best teachers in this State now 
use monitors, and believe them to be indispensable in every 
large school. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Amonc the few good things that were done by the last Congress 
was the abolishment of flogging in the Navy. This barbarous 
practice was long ago abolished inthe Army, and would have 
been abolished in the Navy had it not been for the remonstrances 
of the Officers of the Navy, who have strenuously insisted that 
flogging was as necessary as food to the existence of the Navy. 
The necessity of it had often been disproved by the successful 
experiments of humane commanders, who had traversed oceans 
and even circumnavigated the globe without resorting to it, and 
the very control which an officer has over a sailor, who cannot 
run away, was the chief argument used for continuing the 
abuse! Had we been honored with a seat in Congress, we 
should have proposed that the benefits of corporal punishment 
should be extended to the officers, and any one guilty of stay- 
ing on shore, of drink‘ng to excess, or of other unoflicer-like 
conduct, should taste the cat. This argument, ad hominem, 
would soon have satisfied the officers that there was some mis- 
take in their logic. 

It is painfully amusing to see with what tenacity some of 
the best people in the world adhere to the infliction of bodily 
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pain as the main stay of discipline, and the great pillar of gov- 
ernment. We have lived but half a century and yet we have 
seen the stocks, the pillory, the whipping post, thrown aside as 
barbarous; we have heard a judge declare thata man may not flog 
his wife with impunity ; we have seen the death penalty remov- 
ed from many offences,and confinement and industry substituted 
for death or idleness. We have seen nations avoiding war by 
arbitration or compromise, although war is but the corporal 


‘pun’shment of nations, and we expect to see a Congress of na- 


tions yet, and the striking of a pupil declared assault and _bat- 
tery, and made a statute offence, as much as the striking of an 
equal who can defend himself. There is something excessively 
mean in passing laws to defend the strong when the weak 
are denied such protection. | 

If so great changes have happened without weakening the 
arm of governmen!, we have reason to hope that the progress 
of civilization will continue to meliorate the criminal code of 
every nation,until it shall be seen that it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to prevent offences rather than to punish them, since,ninety 
nine times in a hundred, the lash that is applied to the 
back of the criminal should be applied to the back of the 
government, which did not provide for the proper education of 
the child, or for the prevention of the offence. 

Some pretend that the abolishing of corporal punishment 
in schools involves the abolishing of’ all punishment in society. 
We see no connection between these things; for, talking, ne- 
glecting lessons, disobeying commands in school, are not in- 
dictable offences out of it, and are not punished outside of the 
schocl walls. If any offence against any statute is committed 
in any school, the law may be enforced, but school offences 
may be exempted from corporal punishment, and the world 
still go on. We never could see why even lying and deception 
should be punished in school, when they are not punished in 
society ; nor why men and women should expect of children 
what they do not require of each other. There is such a lack 
of common sense and common justice in what is called school 
discipline, that we have little respect for it. It has been our 
lot to be present at many Teachers’ Institutes, which, of course, 
should be model schools, but we have seldom seen one where the 
teachers were willing to submit to such rules as are generally 
required in the common schools. We have seen school com- 
mittees, who, while recommending the rod, were committing 
offences that were far more worthy of it than any thing 
the child had done. 
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Men in the Army and Navy, and those who are so happy as 
to belong to neither, are supposed to have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, and yet they are exempted from corporal punishment, 
while children whose judgment is imperfect, who are weak and 
unable to defend themselves, must continue to be punished, 
and we are told their very lack of judgment is the reason why 
they should be whipped, for they understand no other reproof ! 
Those who say this, know nothing of children, and it would be 
wasting words to reason with them. Children have qualities 
which led our great Master to propose one as a model to his 
disciples, and to these qualities an anpeal may safely be made, 
and should always be made, before the child is ranked with 
brute animals, and treated accordingly. It is the almost uni- 
versal opinion of the best teachers, who still use the rod, that it 
should only be used in extreme cases, as the last resort. ‘This 
is an important concession, but we believe it will be found as 
true of the rod as of alcohol, that the moderate use of either 
is not to be relied on. ‘Total abtinence is the only sure course, 
for it is impossible to determine, with certainty, any other line of 
demarkcation, no one being in doubt in regard to this line, and 
no two being agreed as to the boundary of moderate drinking, 
or the meaning of “ the last resort,” which depends more upon 
the temperament than upon the justice or judgment of the 
teacher. 





How to cure Lyine 1n Scuoot.—The biographer of #7. 
Arnold says, ‘‘ Hence his wish that as much as possible should 
be done dy the boys, and nothing for them; hence arose his 
practice, in which his own delicacy of feeling and uprightful- 
ness of purpose powerfully assisted him, of treating the boys as 
gentlemen and reasonable beings; of making them respect 
themselves by the mere respect he showed to them; of show- 
ing that he appealed and trusted to their own common sense 
and conscience. Lying to the masters, for example, he made 
a great moral offence, placing implicit confidence in a boy’s 
assertion ; and then, if a falsehood was discovered, punishing 
it severely, and, in the upper part of the school, when persisted 
in, with expulsion. Even in the lower forms, any attempt at 
further proof of an assertion was immediately checked by, 
“Tf you say so, that is quite enough,—of course, I believe your 
word.’ There grew up, in consequence, a general feeling that 

It is a shame to tell Arnold a lie,—he always believes one.” 
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A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


WE have just returned from instructing a Teachers’ Institute 
at Great Falls, a very pleasant and thriving manufacturing 
village of Somersworth, in the County of Strafford, N. H. 
The Institute was held under the direction of the Secretary of 
the new Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, and, 
taking it as a whole, it was succcessful in a very high degree, 
and in some respects a model worthy of imitation. ‘The pre- 
liminary arrangements of the Commissioner were excellent. 
The meetings were held in the High School House, a building, 
which for beauty of situation, convenience, finish and adaptation 
to the purposes of instruction, has no equal in New Hampshire, 
and none even in Massachusetts, if the location be included in 
the estimate. Each desk is of ample size, and, with its chair 
of the newest pattern and of beautiful wood. ‘There is a pas- 
sage way between each desk, and wide alleys around the hall, 
every side of whichis lined with black boards. ‘The number 
of seats is 153, and these were all filled by attentive, and, in 
many cases, experienced teachers. For our own part, we may 
say, that, much as we have reason to be proud of the teachers 
whom we have had the pleasure to meet at numerous Institutes, 
we do not recollect ever before to have been honored with the 
presence of so many, who were experienced and richly endow- 
ed with the true spirit and high qualities, which mark the ac- 


complished teacher. The remainder of the spacious room was 


constantly filled with the citizens of Great Falls, and the neigh- 
bouring towns; clergymen, lawyers, physicians, scholars, 
and school committees; and we cannot but hope that the seeds 
sown at Great Falls, will be transplanted to every town in the 
county. 

By the laws of New Hampshire, which we consider quite 
defective in this respect, the support of Teachers’ Institutes de- 
pends upon the voluntary contributions of the towns, which are 
authorized, if they please, to lay a small tax for this purpose upon 
the citizens. Strafford County had never held an Institute before, 
and only three or four towns had contributed to support this. 
The Commissioner, nothing daunted by the apathy of the peo- 
ple, went forward, and the result has been in the highest degree 
successful. ‘Teachers in great numbers came from the towns 
that had not contributed a cent, and no distinction was made, 
the Commissioner no doubt wishing to show the towns what an 
Institute is, believing that next year they will make full atone- 
ment for any apparent neglect. 
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_Every morning at half-past 6 the Teachers met and had a 
discussion upon some useful subject pertaining to their vocation . 
At nine, the regular instruction commenced, and continued till 
twelve. At two P. M. they were resumed and continued till 
five. I'he Commissioner gave valuable instruction in Arithmetc, 
we in Reading, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Drawing, and 
Physiology, and all the exercises were enlivened by lessons in 
music under the able direction of Mr. Nason, of Worcester, 
Mass. A lecture was given every evening by the principal 
teacher, or by some experienced friend of Common Schools, 
and the Town Hall, a very large and commodious building, 
was constantly crowded on these occasions. 

The arrangements made by Commissioner Woodman were 
so complete in every particular, that no failure, no delay, no 
interruption took place at any time ; the punctuality of attend- 
ance was exemplary, and the docility complete. ‘I'he moment 
the young teachers were seated, the first day, paper and pencils 
were placed before each by the Commissioner, and each took 
ample notes ef the exercises. It will not become us to speak 
of the instruction given at this delightful Institute, but we may 
be permitted to say that we have no reason to think the mem- 
bers of the Institute were not as highly gratified as the teachers 
were, for,on the last day of the session, they not only passed 
resolutions of approbation, but made a valuable present to each 
of the teachers. 





EARTH’S HARVESTS. 


“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than War.” 
Milton’s Sonnet to Cromwell 


Two hundred years ago, the moon 
Shone on a battle plain ;* 

Cold through that glowing night of June, 
Lay steeds and riders slain ; 

And daisies, bending ‘neath strange dew, 
Wept in the silver light ; 

The very turf a regal hue 
Assumed that fatal night. 


Time passed ; but oft to tell the tale, 
Some battle axe or shield, 

Or cloven skull, or shattered mail, 
Was found upon the field. 

The grass grew thickest on the spot 

+ Where high were heaped the dead, 

And well it marked, had men forgot, 
Where the great charge was made 


* Naseby, June 14, 1646. 
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To-day,—the sun looks laughing down 
Upon the harvest plain, 

The little gleaners, rosy-brown, 
The merry reapers’ train ; 

The rich sheaves heaped together stand, 
And, resting in their shade, 

A mother, working close at hand, 
Her sleeping. babe hath laid. 


A battle-field it was, and is, 
For serried spears are there. 
And against mighty foes upreared,— 
Gaunt hunger, pale despair. 
We'll thank God for the hearts of old, 
Whose strife our freedom sealed ; 
We'll praise Him for the sheaves of gold 
Now on the battle field —Household Words. 





THE POPULAR STANDARD OF JUDGMENT. 


Tue professions, pursuits, amusements, and hours of exer- 
tion of individuals, ought to bear reference to their physical 
and mental constitution ; but, hitherto, no guiding principle has 
regulated the practice in these important particulars. We 
need only to attend to the scenes daily presented in society to 
obtain irresistible demonstration of the consequences resulting 
from the want of a true theory of human nature and its rela- 
tions. Every preceptor in school, every professor in college, 
every author, editor and pamphleter, every member of the 
legislature, every counsellor and judge has a set of notions of 
his own, which, in his mind, hold the place of a system of the 
philosophy of man; and although he may not have method- 
ized his ideas, yet they constitute a standard to him, by which 
he practically judges of all questions of morals, politics and reli- 
gion. He advocates whatever views coincide with them, and 
condemns all that differ from them, with unhesitating dogmatism. 
Each also despises the notions of his fellows, in so far as they 
differ from his own. In short, the human faculties too generally 
operate as mere instincts, exhibiting all the confliction and un- 
certainty of mere feeling, unenlightened by a true perception 
of their own nature and objects. Hence public measures, 
whether relating to education, religion, srade, manufactures, 
criminal law, or any other of the dearest interests of society, 
instead of being treated as branches of one great system of 
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economy, and adjusted on principles in harmony with all the 
rest, are supported or opposed on narrow and. empirical 
grounds, and. often call forth displays of ignorance, preju- 
dice, selfishness, intolerance, and bigotry, that greatly obstruct 
the progress.of improvement. Indeed, unanimity, even among 
sensible. and virtuous persons, will be impossible, so long as no 
standard of mental philosophy is allowed to guide individual 
feelings and perceptions; but the state of things now des- 
cribed could not exist, if education embraced a true system of 
human nature and its relations. 





ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


Tue twenty-first semi-annual meeting of the above mentioned 
Association was held at Gloucester, on the 18th of October, and 
we are informed that its proceedings were marked by the usual 
spirit and interest which have distinguished the meetings from 
the beginning. Our engagements in another State prevented 
our attending, and we have seen no account of the doings ex- 
cept a very meagre one in some newspaper, the amount of 
which is, that animated discussions were held and excellent 
lectures. delivered. The most important item of business 
was the passing of the following preamble and resolution, 
which are applicable to other counties than Essex, and to other 
States than Massachusetts. The only excuse we can frame for 
the teachers, who thu soffended, is their poverty, and we advise 
the towns, the next time they give the time, to give the means 
also, and they will be amply repaid by the increased intel- 
ligence and gratitude of the recipients. 


“¢ Whereas, instances have frequently occurred in which teachers have absent- 
ed themselves from the meetings of this Association, when the privilege of 
dismissinz school has been granted to them for the sole purpose of attending 
these exercises ;—therefore, 

Resolved, That those teachers in the county who appropriate to their private 
use the time granted by their employers for the purpose of attending the meetings 
of this Association, conduct in a manner unjust to their employers, injurious to 
the interests of the Association, and unworthy of themselves, 





NEW APPLICATION OF ARITHMETIC. 


Ar one of the Teachers’ Institutes that we have lately con- 
ducted, being called on to propose some suitable exercises for 
the children of a Common School in recess, we invented the 
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following. We arranged twenty boys in a line, and required 
them, at the word of command, to run to a given spot. ‘The 
first order was the question, “ Seven and five are how many ?” 
Seven immediately filed off from one end ofthe line and five 
from the other, counting themselves as they started. ‘They met 
and formed a line in front of their former position, and begin- 
ning to count themselves the answer was (twelve, which word the 
whole repeated. This, of course, did not take one half the 
time required to describe the movement. ‘The next question 
was “12 from 20 leaves how many?” ‘The 8 who were 
left standing in the first position, immediately counted them- 
selves aloud from their right, and when the last cried eight! 
the question or order was, “Eight added to twelve how many ?”’ 
The right hand boy of the eight immediately started off calling 
himself 13, the next followed crying 14, the next 15, and so on, 
until the last called out 20, and completed the line opposite 
to where it was originally formed. 

Then, to introduce Subtraction, the order was “ Seven from 
twenty how many?” Seven immediately filed off from the 
right of the line, counting themselves as they started, and the 
moment the seventh left the right of the line, and ran off to form 
an opposite line, the remaining boys filed off from the eft, each 
counting himself and running into line with the seven. As 
soon as the last calls himself thirteen the whole line repeat the 
word thirteen, as the answer tothe question. 

To introduce Multiplication, we asked, “ Three times two 
are how many?” The first two taking hold of hands, ran off 
counting one, two! ‘The next followed, crying out, two twos; 
the third started, and cried three twos. Assoon as they stopped 
in front of the line, they began to count from one to six, and, at 
the werd six, they all cried out, three times two are six. At 
the word “Three twos and how many twos make twenty?” the 
other line began to run off in twos, counting as they took hold 
of hands, one two! two twos! three twos! and so on to 
seven twos! when all cried out, ‘three twos and seven twos 
make ten twos, and in twenty are ten twos.” 

To introduce Division, we said “ How many twos in 
twelve?” Twelve filed off as before, each counting himself 
up to twelve, and stopping in front of the other eight. ‘Then 
one taking the hand of two, calls out, once! three taxing the 
hand of four, calls out, twice! and so on, till eleven taking hold 
of twelve, calls out, six times.” And then, as they fall into the 
line, the whole may call out, “ two are contained in twelve, six 
times.” At the question “ Four in twenty how many times ?”’ 
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the boy on the right of the line said, one; the next, two; the 
next three; the next four, and then taking hold of each, others’ 
hands, the four ran forward crying out, once! The four 
next did the same, crying out, fwice! and so on; and 
when the last four cried out, five times! the whole line said, 
‘‘ four are contained in twenty, five times.” 

This will suffice to give an idea of the game, and the intelli- 
gent teacher will only need these examples to enable him to 
prepare a thousand others. 





THE UGLY BEAUTY; OR A FAIR MIND MAKES A 
FAIR FACE. 


‘“*T wisn,” said little Mary, “I was as handsome as my 
cousin Frances. Every one praises her beauty, and too often 
have I heard it contrasted with my plain and almost ugly fea- 
tures.” The fact was that Mary was very ill-tempered, and 
this gave to her face an ugly scowl, which prejudiced every 
one agajnst her. ‘I wish,” said she, “I could be beautiful ; 
I would willingly become a slave to purchase a fair face.” 

At this moment, a strange being touched her on the shoulder, 
and said, “ If you will do what I bid you, for one year, I will 
engage to make you as beautiful as you can wish.” “I will sub- 
mit to any thing,” said Mary.” ‘1 only insist upon your being 
amiable to all,” said the stranger; ‘‘ you must give up your 
own wishes to oblige others, and do all in your power to make 
them happy. If you fail in one instance, I shall not return.” 

Mary promised; but she would rather have promised to do 
any hard labor, than to love her companions, and to 
give up her own wishes to please others. She longed, 
however, to be beautiful, and she determined upon making an 
effort to become so. At first, the effort was painful ard dif- 
ficult, but it was not impossible, and she succeeded. 

In less than a month, she was surprised to find every one 
treating her kindly, and saying how much better she looked 
than she used to. She herself thought that her face had grown 
more pleasant, but she concluded she must be deceived. 
She persevered, and the kindness with which she was 
received by all, made her so happy, that she was not aware 
that the end of her year of trial was at hand. 

As she was sitting at her window one evening, she overheard 
the mother of Frances saying to a friend. “ How happy my 
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sister must be in possessing such a daughteras Mary! I wish 
my Frances was half as Jovely.”” Mary could not believe her 
own ears, and yet she felt that her aunt’s approbation was 
sincere. 

At this moment, the mysterious stranger touched her 
shoulder as before, and told her she had come to fulfil her pro- 
mise. ‘ Shall I make you as beautiful as your cousin F'ran- 
ces ?” said the stranger. ‘I am contented,” said Mary, “with 
my face. I have learned that it is the mind and disposition, 
beaming through the features, and not the features themselves, 
which constitute beauty. 

A. P. He 





CROSS CATS WERE CROSSED KITTENS. 


Tere seems, I am sorry to say, an almost universal disposi- 
tion, among those who would fain be thought kind people, to 
condemn cats. The faithfulness of the dog is often quoted to 
prove that the cat isa demon; and thus the qualities of her 
nature, which man, by his superior powers of reason, was to 
cultivate and make useful, have never been developed. With 
the dog he has been more assiduous, and of course, more suc- 
cessful. 

But nobody cares for the cat. She is considered as born 
only to suffer; and to kick about the cat, is the pleasure of the 
child, and the privilege of the man. Even ladies are fearful of 
loving the cat, lest they should be thought very odd, or old- 
maidish. And then, forsooth, we call cats ungrateful and 
treacherous, because, when an opportunity offers, they pay 
back these kicks and cuffs with scratches and bites! 

Humanity is a virtue, which, generally speaking, may easily 
be cultivated in the hearts of the young. It is true that some 
children show a propensity to injure or destroy animals; but, 
in the beginning, it is not cruelty, because they are ignorant 
that they inflict pain. Constant care should be taken with 
such children to direct their feelings, and teach them to love 
every living thing, so that the delight of preserving life may 
overpower the propensity to destroy. Encourage them to 
observe the motions of insects, and the frolics of the kitten. 

I have seen a little boy weep because his beetle, as he called 
it, happened accidentally to be killed, and have known him 
employed for hours feeding the crickets, and watching over 
the flies that came to the flowers he had placed for their 
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use. His mother always encouraged his sympathy for insects 
and animals, and never once said to him, ‘ How silly it is to 
care about a kitten, or to cry about a beetle !” 

rc A child so educated would never indulge a cruel disposition. 
The prejudice against cats is impressed in the earliest lessons 
of the nursery. The little child is always inclined to love and 
fondle the kitten. But now comes the nurse, with her solemn 
face of reproof and clamor :—“ Out with the cat! she sucks 
the baby’s breath! Away with the kitten! she will scratch 
your eyes and face to pieces !” 

The child, more terrified with the idea of being scratched 
than killed, looks suspiciously on the poor kitten, which is then 
probably rubbing its head against the hand or cheek of its 
young master, and he throws it down. ‘S’cat!’’ cries the nurse. 
The kitten runs, and Tommy pursues, and in his haste to 
recover his darling, he seizes it roughly, when the poor fright- 
ened thing scratches in its own defence. 

It is then torn from the arms of the child by the enraged 
nurse, and probably tossed out of the window; and the child 
is told that this will not hurt the kitten, for you cannot kill a 
cat ; ‘she has nine lives!” And this is the lesson of humanity 
which goes to form the character of the man. ‘Truly, it would 
be wondrous strange if he should prove to be just and benevo- 
lent.—Fowle’s Primary Reader. 








OPINIONS OF ANIMALS. 


As I lay stretched out by the stream, and gradually sinking in- 
to almost unconsciousness of the world and all it holds,—the 
little birds sported about, careless of my presence, and the in- 
sects pursued that incessant turmoil, which seems never to cease 
until Winter lays his icy fetters on all nature, and drives them 
into their inscrutable hiding-places. There is a lapse in the 
recollection of the current of my thoughts at that moment ; but, 
7 after a short period of forgetfulness, 1 was roused by a hoarse, 
croaking voice, exclaiming, “‘ Cruel, savage monster! what 
does he here ?” 

I looked all round, and could see only a hawk seated on the 
limb of a dry tree, eyeing me, as I fancied, with a peculiar ex- 
pression of hostility. In a few moments, I again relapsed into 
a profound reverie, from which I was awakened once more, 
by a small squeaking whisper: ‘I dare say the blood-thirsty 
villain has been setting traps for us.” 
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I looked again, and at first could see nothing from which 1 
supposed the voice might proceed, but, at the same time, im- 
agined [ distinguished a sort of confused whisper, in which 
many little voices seemed commingled. My curiosity was 
awakened, end, peering about quietly, I found it proceeded 
from a collection of animals, birds, and insects, gathered to- 
gether for some unaccountable purpose. They seemed very 
much excited, and, withal, in a great passion about something, 
all talking at once. Listening attentively, I could distinguish 
one from the other. 

“ Let us pounce upon the tyrant, and kill him in his sleep !” 
cried a bald eagle; ‘ for he grudges me a miserable little lamb 
now and then, though I don’t require one above once a week. 
See, where he wounded me in the wing, so that I can hardly 
get an honest living!’ ‘Let me scratch his eyes out!” 
screamed a hawk, “ for he will not allow me peaceably to 
earry off a chicken from his barn-yard, though I am dying 
of hunger, and come in open day to claim my natural right.” 

“Ay, ay!” barked a fox; “he interferes in the same base 
manner with my privileges, though I visit his hen-roost in the 
night, that I may not disturb him.” “ Agreed !”’ hissed a rattle- 
snake, “ for he wont let me bite him, though he knows it is 
my nature, and he always kills me, according to Scripture.” 
Thereupon he rattled his tail, curled himself in spiral volumes, 
and darted his tongue at me in a most fearful manner. 

“ Agreed!” said a great fat spider, who sat in his net, sur- 
rounded by the dead bodies of half a dozen insects, “ agreed ! 
for the bloody-minded savage takes delight in destroying the 
fruits of my honest labors, on all occasions.” “ By all means !” 
buzzed a great bluebottle fly, ‘ for he will not let me tickle his 
nose on a hot summer day, though he might sce, with half an 
eye, that it gives me infinite satisfaction.” 

“Kill him!” cried a little ant, who ran fuming and fretting 
about at a furious rate, “ kill him without mercy ! for he don’t 
mind treading me into a million of atoms, a bit more than you 
do killing a fly,” addressing himself to the spider. “ 'The less 
you say about that the better,” whispered the spider. ‘ Odds 
fish !”” exclaimed a beautiful trout, popping his head out of the 
brook, ‘‘ odds fish! kill the monster by all means! Hook him, 
I say, for he entices me with worms, and devours me to gratify 
his insatial le appetite.” 

"lo be sure,” said a worm; “ kill him as he sleeps, and I'll 


eat him afterwards! for though I am acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be his brother, he impales me alive en a hook, only 
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for his amusement.” ‘J consent,” cooed a dove, “ for he has 
deprived me of my beloved mate, and made me a disconsolate 
widow.” Upon which she began to moan so piteously, that the 
whole assembly deeply sympathized in her forlorn condition. 

“ He has committed a million of murders,” cried the spider. 
** He drowns all my kittens,” mewed the cat. ‘ He tramples 
upon me without mercy,” whispered the toad, “ only because 
I’m no beauty.” “He is a treacherous, cunning villain!” 
barked the fox. ‘* He has no more compassion than a wolf !” 
screamed the hawk. “ He is a bloody tyrant!” croaked the 
eagle. ‘ He is the common enemy of all nature, and deserves 
a hundred and fifty thousand deaths !’’ exclaimed they all with 
one voice. 

I began to be heartily ashamed of myself, and was casting 
about how I might slip away from hearing these unpleasant 
reproaches ;, but curiosity and listlessness together kept me 
quiet, while they continued to discuss the best mode of destroy- 
ing the tyrant. “There was, as usual in such cases, great diver- 
sity of opinion. 

‘‘T’ll bury my talons in his brain!” said the eagle. “T’ll 
tear out his eyes!” screamed the hawk. “ I’ll whip him to 
death with my tail!’ barked the fox. “ Dll sting him home !” 
hissed the rattlesnake. ‘Tl poison him!” said the spider. 
* T’ll tease him to death!” buzzed the fly.“ I'll drown him, 
if he’ll only come into the brook, so I will!’’ said the trout. 
*T’]l drag him into my hill, and do his business there, Ill 
warrant!”? said the ant; and thereupon there was a giggle 
among the whole assembly. 

“ And PIl—TIl—” said the worm. ‘ Whatwill you do, you 
poor wretch ?” exclaimed the rest in a titter. ‘ What will I 
do ? why I'll eat him after he is dead !” replied the worm; and 
then he strutted about, until he unwarily came so near, that he 
slipped into the brook, and was snapped up in a moment by 
the trout. 

The example was contagious. ‘“O, ho! are you for that 
sport ?”’ mewed the cat, and clawed the trout before be could 
get his head under water. “ Tit for tat,” barked Renard, and 
snatching pussy up in his teeth, was off like a shot. “Since 
tis the fashion,” said the spider, “ I’ll have a crack at that 
same bluebottle ;’’ and thereupon he nabbed the poor fly in a 


twinkling. ‘ By your leave,” said the toad, and snapped up 
the spider i in less than no time. 

‘You ugly thief of the world!” hissed the rattlesnake, in 
great wrath; and, indignantly laying hold of the toad, he 
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managed to swallow him about half way, where he lay in all 
his glory. ‘* What a nice morsel for my poor fatherless little 
ones !”” cooed the dove, and, pecking at the ant, was just flying 
away with it in quite a sentimental style, when the hawk, see- 
ing this, screamed out, What a plump dove for a dinner ! 
why should I not eat her ?”’ 

He was carrying her off, when the eagle darted upon him, 
and, soaring to his nest on the summit of an inaccessible rock, 
composedly made a meal of both hawk and dove. ‘Then pick- 
ing his teeth with his claws, he exclaimed with great compla- 
cency, ‘ What a glorious thing it is to be king of the birds!” 

‘“‘ Hem !” exclaimed I, rubbing my eyes, for it seemed I had 
been half asleep, ‘ hem! a man is not so much worse than his 
neighbors, after all.” And, shaking off the spell that was over 
me, I bent my steps homewards, wondering why it was, that 
it seemed as if all living things were created for the sole purpose 
of preying on each other. ‘The only solution which offered it- 
self to my mind, was, that the pleasure arising from frequent 
eating, is much greater than the pain of being once eaten ; and 
that this propensity to devour each other, on the whole con- 
duces to the general happiness.—Fowle’s Primary Reader. 








NOTICE. 


Lycaum Lectures. The Editor having prepared half a dozen lectures, on 
subjects useful as well as entertaining, would be glad to employ some of his win- 
ter evenings in delivering the series, all or either of them, at Lyceum meetings. 
The subjects are as follows, and the terms reasonable. 

1. The Earth as it was, is, and is to be, with illustrations. 

2. Astronomy for the people, with familiar demonstrations. 

3. The Physiology of the Brain, as it bears on Education, Insanity, &c., with 
illustrations. 

4. Human Anatomy and Physiology, in general, and especially that of the 
Heart, Lungs and Stomach, with illustrations. 

5. Natural History, its Principles and Basis, Illustrated. 
6. The Schoolmaster’s Dream. 

Besides the above, the Editor has several strictly Educational Lectures, war- 
ranted not to be dull, nor behind the times. 

For Particulars and Terms, please address the Editor as directed below. 
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All Commumications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, Jor the Journal, should 
he addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Editor, West Newton. 
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